THE   BEGINNING   OF  THE  END
and incidentally his authority - they endorsed the petition on May s8th.
Had Charles been in less severe straits he would no doubt have refused to consider such a petition. But it was obviously a choice between acceptance and the means to carry on the war against France and a dissolution, whereby he would be compelled to make an ignominious peace. He felt that his honour was bound up in the cause of the Protestants at La Rochelle. They themselves had reminded him that they were reduced to their present straits by the measures of relief they had given Buckingham at Rhe. Charles was determined that Rochelle should be relieved at all costs and to this end gave the petition his attention. His answer was to be given on June 2nd, and it was with deep forebodings that the Commons learnt how Buckingham carried Charles off to his country seat for the entire day on June ist. The Duke had no desire for the King to assent to the petition as it now stood, and it was probably as a result of their joint efforts that an amazingly meaningless answer was returned next day, making no specific mention of the petition, but merely declaring that it was ever the royal will to do justice according to the laws and customs of the realm.
This tacit ignoring of their petition stirred the Commons to fiery indignation. It was well known to them that Buckingham had used all his powers against it in the Lords, that he had spent the day with Charles before the answer was given and that the Council which had given its consent to this more than ambiguous reply, was of his own choosing. The way was clear before them. No longer would they refrain, in fear, from attacking the King's favourite.
The name of Buckingham must have impressed itself in letters of fire upon the mind'of every man who sat at West-
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